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‘If England treats her criminals the way she has treated me, she doesn t 


The purpose of prisons is to make people safe. They keep 
people out of the way who are difficult or dangerous — as do 
psychiatric hospitals, our other main place of confinement. But 
almost all the people we lock up will one day be let out. The 
return of so many of the mentally ill to the community has 
revealed the need for liberty to be prepared for, both by the 
inmates themselves and by society. The same need should be 
recognised in the case of prisoners. To use imprisonment 
constructively; to treat prisoners as people and not as caged 
animals. is the only sensible option for a society which will one 
day receive them back. 


Until the 18th century, prisons were rarely used to punish. 
They were places where the accused awaited trial, or the 
condemned prepared for transportation or execution. But by 
the 1870s, Edmund du Cane was imposing on Britain’s prisons 
such a strict regime that it was later described as ‘a living death’. 
He was guided by his belief that ‘punishment... should be 
carried out so as to make imprisonment a terror to evil-doers’. 
100 years later, the idea that prisons should aim primarily to 
treat. reform and rehabilitate the prisoner reached its zenith; 
only to decline in the face of evidence that, no matter what the 
penal system. between half and two thirds of prisoners 
re-offend. 


A prison sentence has a lot to undo. There’s no reason why a 
lifetime of lawbreaking should be changed by a few years inside. 
The officers represent the system which has always been seen as 
the enemy, and harsh punishment is more prone to be resented 
than heeded. Traditional methods don’t help the prisoner see 
the wrongness of his crime — and until he’s acknowledged that, 
he’ll inevitably rebel against a punishment he sees as undeserved. 
In fact, a prison is the perfect university of crime. where a con 
can mark time by perfecting safe-breaking techniques and 
extending his range of contacts in the criminal world. 
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deserve to have any.’ Oscar Wilde * 


Graduation brings not only knowledge but kudos. According to 
Jimmy Boyle (the artist and social reformer who was once 
dubbed ‘Scotland’s most dangerous man’) his early spells 
inside merely enhanced his reputation amongst his 


hero-worshippers. 


Boyle explains, too, that he would have had no answer, as a 
child in the Gorbals, had anyone asked him what he wanted to 
do when he grew up. The question would have been quite 
meaningless. He and his friends saw no future, and could express 
themselves only by violence. He himself had no other outlet 
until he started scuplting while in the Special Unit at Barlinnie 
Prison. Not all offenders will come from similar backgrounds 
and not all will find they have artistic gifts. But most will have 
set and limiting expectations. We expect incarceration to be a 
deterrance — yet there can be little incentive to leave a familiar 
lifestyle if no alternative can be glimpsed. 


Punishment has a wider purpose: society seeks expiation, even 
vengeance. But to take away a person’s liberty is in itself to 
exact an extreme penalty. The need then is to use captivity to 
educate for freedom. To try to reform and rehabilitate 
offenders is frequently laughed off as naive. Yet there can be 
nothing more naive than to lock people up for their wickedness, 
leave them to be brutalised by confinement, and then release an 
atrophied or angry shell who is expected to be law-abiding. 
Certainly, justice must be seen to be done: society needs prisons 
more than criminals do. But to abandon hope of change is 
unjustified. Prisons are not for retribution — their purpose is to 
make people safe. 


Judith Rice 
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Oscar Wilde did two years’ hard labour in the 1890s for 
homosexual practices, 
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British prisons are overcrowded and insanitary. Carol 
Gaca, of the National Association for the Care and 
Resettlement of Offenders (N ACRO) argues that this 
is an affront to human dignity and a recipe for disaster. 


This country makes greater use of imprisonment than any other 
country in the EEC. As a proportion of its population, the 
United Kingdom has 13% more prisoners than France, 53% 
more than Belgium and 180% more than Holland. There is a 
widely believed myth that we have become softer on offenders, 
less prepared to lock them up and readier to let them off with a 
small fine. In fact, statistics show that in the last decade we have 
sharply increased our readiness to use custody in both 
magistrates’ courts and Crown courts. The increase is spread 
across all age groups and categories of offence. Only among 
juvenile offenders has there been a drop. 


Yet imprisonment is markedly ineffective in reducing crime and 
preventing re-offending. Overall, 60% of offenders leaving 
custody are reconvicted within two years of release. For young 
people the percentages are even higher. 75% of juveniles leaving 
detention centres and 80% of those leaving youth custody are 
soon back before the courts. Imprisonment is spectacularly 
unsuccessful in turning young people away from crime and is a 
recipe for turning the delinquents of today into the adult 
criminals of tomorrow. 


Furthermore, around four out of every five people we imprison 
have been convicted of non-violent offences. Of the 86,153 
sentenced offenders received into custody in England and Wales 
in 1986, only 16,371 had committed offences involving 
violence, sex or robbery. For several years now, our courts have 
understood that a prison place could be provided for everyone 
they chose to imprison. The result has been a soaring prison 
population, intolerable overcrowding and a crisis of morale in 
the prison service. 


‘Overcrowding is 
concentrated in local prisons 
and remand centres’ 


At the end of February, the prison population stood at 50,365, 
nearly 1,500 higher than at the same time last year. The Prison 
Department protects certain types of prison (including 
Holloway and Grendon) from overcrowding: so it is 
concentrated in local prisons and remand centres. Over a third 
of those in custody are required to spend most of every 24 
hours sharing a cramped cell, without access to integral 
sanitation. Overcrowding has also led to severe constraints on 
the frequency of baths and showers (normally allowed just once 
a week for prisoners in local prisons) and of changes of socks 
and underclothes (twice a week in most local prisons, and just 
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Washing-up is part of daily life — but training is still needed. 


E Continued from previous page 


once a week in some). Such conditions fai] to meet the most 
elementary standards of human decency, create tensions and 
serious hardship for both prisoners and prison staff, and increase 
the risk of disorder in prisons. 


Six prisons — Leeds. Bedford, Leicester, Lincoln, Birmingham 
and Reading — are each holding approximately twice as many 
prisoners as they were designed to accommodate. In a 
newspaper report, a spokesman from the Prison Officers’ 
Association said: ‘What it also means is that whatever 
conditions prisoners live in, we have to work in’. In April 1986. 
there were riots at a number of penal establishments, causing 
the loss of 840 places and damage estimated at £4.5m. The 
Chief Inspector of Prisons was asked to investigate and he 
concluded that while it was the prison officers’ industrial action 
at the time that triggered off the disturbances, poor prison 
conditions and deteriorating regimes had made many prisons 
tipe for an explosion. 


These inhumane conditions are even inflicted on young 
offenders. In September 1987. the Chief Inspector of Prisons 
inspected Northallerton Youth Custody Centre in North 
Yorkshire and found young people held in seriously 
overcrowded, unsuitable accommodation, with grossly 
inadequate sanitary facilities and a severely restricted regime. In 
March this year the establishment was holding 187 young 
people in accommodation intended for 127. 
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s now I have been working with the hom 

shelters or in specialist hostels for ; 
nd rehabilitation of homeless alcoholic, 
1984 I was employed by the Humberside probation servic 
help set up and run a small hostel as an alternative to a custo 
sentence for young homeless offenders. It was decided tl 
small four bed unit with a live-in warden was most likely 
effective. The ‘warden’ would live with the residents’ (like 
father figure) to ensure that tasks were carried out and th 
residents had someone to turn to In times of stress, The 
important aspect of the scheme was that everyone lived togethe 
as a family without a ‘mother’, so everyone had to share in 
shopping, cleaning and cooking etc. This was good trainj 
towards independent living. It's horrifying to see how many 
men are on the road simply because they cannot cope with 
looking after themselves, because „they were” taught that 
housework, shopping etc was women s work — this still goes on 


today. 


For many year 
either in „night 
detoxification @ 


The work has its ups and downs. If you're taking a young 
17-year-old shopping for the first time, who's been into 
machoism and rambo-style survival and is very much against ; 
‘women's work’, you have first of all to persuade him that it’s J 
in his own interest to come with you to do the shopping. You 
do this by letting him write that week's menu so that he gets to 

have his favourite meals — then you say he can only have that 
menu if he helps to do the shopping — and he usually agrees if 

you agree to shop away from where his mates hang out. What he 
often fails to observe is that: — 


a) We are about to do one week's shopping for five adults. 
b) We do not have transport. 


Half-way home, whilst he is struggling to keep up, he will 
protest that no woman would have to struggle like this — to 
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The Government's answer is to embark on the biggest prison 
building programme this century. It is providing for the 
construction of 26 new prisons between 1983 and 1995 and an 
extensive development programme at a cost of a billion pounds. 
Six of the new prisons have already opened and two are 
expected to open this year. The programme will increase the 
size of the existing system by over 50%. But it would be wrong 
to think that we can rely on even this great increase in prison 
capacity to end overcrowding. This is because to date the new 
places have simply been filled with ever-increasing numbers of 
additional prisoners, providing no relief for the existing 
overcrowded prisons and police cells. The Government has tried 
to provide a temporary stop-gap by using two army camps — 
Alma Dettingen in Surrey and Rollestone on Salisbury Plain — 
as overspills. Prison staff are being assisted by military personnel 
who, at the last count, included the Royal Marines, Royal 
Military Police, the RAF, Royal Navy, Royal Irish Rangers, 6th 
Gurkha Rifles and the RAF national dog demonstration team. 


Experience shows that we cannot simply build our way out of 
overcrowding. To tackle the problem effectively we need 4 
determined strategy to reduce the number and length of prison 
Sentences for non-violent offences. As Lord Elton, a former 
ecg Office Minister, said in the House of Lords on 14 July 

9i: ... Nothing makes it more likely that a person will go t0 
Prison than the fact that he has been there before. For most 
who undergo it, imprisonment is not a constructive experience. 
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Steve Walker describes life in a hostel for youn 
homeless ex-offenders, where learning to 


housework is the key to their future freedom. 


Residents do have skills and do help others. l 


which I reply ‘True, they would most likely have to cope with 
children as well!’ After that he often helps with most chores 
and finds how difficult ‘women’s work’ can be. 


Another aspect of the work is helping the resident overcome his 


It is not a rehabilitating experience and it does predispose to 
reoffending’. We need a radical shift in sentencing policy to 
reduce the use of prison, rather than a building programme 
designed to give us more of the same. At the same time, more 
resources should be diverted to providing integral sanitation in 
the old city prisons. By the year 2000, it is expected that 
14,500 prisoners will still be using chamber pots and going 
through the daily morning ritual of ‘slopping out’. 


Magistrates’ courts and Crown courts could each make a 
substantial contribution to reducing pressure on the prison 
system by changes in sentencing practice. An increased use of 
non-custodial penalties — such as fines, probation orders and 
community service orders — by magistrates’ courts, could 
significantly reduce the number of people serving short prison 
sentences. If Crown courts reduced the length and number of 
prison sentences they passed, this would have even more impact 
on the overall numbers in custody. A greater use of 
non-custodial measures would also hold out more hope of 
diverting offenders from crime than does locking them up in 
overcrowded prisons. 


Unless we change direction, a grim future awaits us. A higher 
and higher proportion of young men and women from the 
poorer parts of our towns and cities will become the victims of 
the prison system, with all that that implies. 


HE carol Gaca is a press officer with NA CRO. 


Looking for suitable employment. 


feeling of guilt — very few offenders don't feel guilty but most 
do try to hide it. It is often whilst teaching a resident to cook 
that he starts to chat about his offence and his feelings of guilt. 
I have taught many a resident to take long walks when feeling 
angry and to think about what's making them angry whilst 
walking. Sometimes I’ve been with them so that if they needed 
to talk it over they could. 


A lighter aspect of the work is dealing with the police, housing 
authorities, and the DHSS. I've often had to deal with people’s 
prejudices, especially towards criminals (who are often 
misrepresented by one-sided news articles, especially in the 
tabloids). In particular, ‘sex offenders’ are normally put in one 
category, and the reaction to them is that they should all be 
castrated, when in fact each case should be looked at with care 
and consideration. A 20-year-old adult with a maturity age of 
ten cannot be seen to be as responsible as a normal 20-year-old. 
Having been involved with running a youth club for “mentally 
handicapped adults’, 1 sometimes have difficulty in seeing 
much, if any, difference between those that are labelled and 
some of the residents who are not labelled. Yet a “mentally 
handicapped’ person is viewed differently both by the public 
and in court. 


I am presently working with homeless adult ex-offenders — 
which gives me a different set of problems. One of the most 
prominent causes of problems is alcohol — with many of the 
homeless ex-offenders alcohol has become part of their lives — 
either it has been the cause of their offending, or it has become 
their only way of coping with life, especially on the road. 
Unfortunately it is becoming more prevalent amongst the 
youngsters of today. 


I Steve Walker has been in Toc H for 13 years, mainly as a 
project leader, and is now standing for Central Council. 
ESS a a a ey ST} 
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The work of the community houses up and down the country 
undoubtedly varies. This is not just because of the varying 
architectural structures and locations, but because ol the 
different residents: each has something to contribute in his or 
her own way. While living in Leicester Community House for 
the last 12 months 1 have built up a strong friendship with 
an “ex-con”, Pat Reilly. who lives nearby. This has allowed me 
to get involved in crime prevention and work with ex-prisoners, 
which has in turn involved other residents of the house. 


In recent months Home Office reports have shown a large 
increase in crime. Daily our newspapers carry shocking reports 
of some of the crimes being committed in our country — many 
of them by young people. British courts send more people to 
-prison than those of any other European country and as a result 
our prisons are severely overcrowded. The Home Secretary has 
revealed that he intends to release 2,000 non-violent criminals 
from prison to case the overcrowding, and that millions of 
pounds are to be spent building new prisons. But is it really the 
answer to the problem? Surely we need to consider prevention ? 
None of the many schemes and projects established to prevent 


Patrick describes ‘life inside’ to a school audience. 
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The Toc H Community Ho 
Leicester has become involved ir 
novel and effective form of erime 
prevention. David Bro ugham 
explains. 


Patrick Reilly in his ‘cell’. 


crime has, according to the Home Office, had any real success. 
The ‘prison cell project’ has been set up by a man with many 
years experience of crime and is a much needed attempt to 
tackle this problem. 


‘In prison Pat 
saw how useless his 
life had become’ 


Pat started his life of crime at the tender age of eight, eventually 
becoming a ruthless criminal with regard for no-one. 
Punishment by the courts did little to reform his style — neither 
did a borstal sentence. Prison was the next step. While there, Pat 
saw how useless his life had become. Almost suicidal. he found 
the reality of God's love in his rotten life. Having given himself 
to God in prison, there began a remarkable transformation in 
Pat's life. Today he lives in Leicester (two streets away from the 
community house) with his wife and child. And there he had 
the idea for the prison cell project in October 1986. In essence. 
it involves taking a life-size model of a prison cell into schools to 
show young people the realities of prison life and to tell them 
how easy it is to go the way that he did. Openly, he shares 


the problems of his past life and tells how God heard his cries 
lor help and answered him. 


LUeSIbY 12 foot cell is made of hardboard with a mock-brick 
Surface. It's made of panels, allowing the cell to be easily moved 
from school to school. It can be completely closed up (giving 

and of confinement): or one side can 


the effect of litte Space 
be lefi open, allowing it to be used as a backdrop for large 


Projects 
and links with 


the probation 


E 
service Norah Anderson 


There are many examples around the country where projects, 
sceking a mix of volunteers, have one place reserved for 
someone from a youth custody centre or someone on 
probation. Recently I tried to find out what had happened in 
the past and what is happening now. It was encouraging to hear 
how common it had been to have someone from this 
background on a project and there were many examples of how 
this had helped the project and the other volunteers. Sadly I did 
not trace any past probation volunteers to listen to their views, 
which I’m sure would be worth hearing. Most of the volunteers 
taken in this way were nearing the end of their sentence, so 
contact was lost soon afterwards. 


Now the picture is diminished with few regions involved in 
establishing such links. Many people have said how sad this is 
and how all lose out by it. It seems a sad reflection that, as a 
movement which is now thinking more about projects, we have 
lost the incentive to encourage a mix of volunteers. On a 
national level, we are seeking to encourage more and more new 
links; is there anything you can be doing? 


Me Norah Anderson is a project development officer, based in 
the North East. 


assemblies. It is fully fitted with real prison furniture currently 
on loan from Welford Road Prison, Leicester — right down to 
such details as ‘ER’ embossed soap! 


Along with this a film has been produced with the help of 
Christian Video Ventures of Birmingham and professional 
people such as barristers, police and prison officers, showing the 
criminal process from the court case through to the first night in 
jail. Residents of the community house also take on very active 


roles in the film, with one resident playing a leading part. The . 


film is used to show young pcople the seriousness of crime and 
the full effect of being taken away, dehumanised and locked up 
like animals. It was shot on location at Birmingham Crown 
Courts and Leicester’s top security prison and, it is believed that 
this is the first time such a film has been made. The local 
authorities are so impressed with it that they are now asking if 
they can use it as part of their crime prevention programme. 


‘When asked how many had been 
in trouble with the police, over half 
the school kids raised their hands’ 


To date the project has reached over 15,000 school pupils. 
mainly in the Leicestershire area. To sit and talk to the kids in 
small discussion groups is quite an eye-opener — when asked 
how many have been in trouble with the police, over half have 
raised their hands. 


The cell has ‘also visited local attendance centres. These are 
places where the juvenile courts send young offenders tor so 
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1980 marked the 50th Anniversary of Toc H’s first involvement 
with the borstal and prison service. In that year, eight Toc H 
branches provided stop-over accommodation for men from 
Lowdham Grange Borstal, who were doing a sponsored walk in 
aid of Stoke Mandeville Hospital. Alec Paterson, a leading 
figure in the early days of Toc H, was one of the founders of 
Lowdham Grange back in the 1930s. 


many hours per weck, rather than sending them to youth 
custody centres. The Saturday morning programme is divided 
between tough physical exercise and some form of tuition. The 
small groups here have proved very fruitful — as the officer in 
charge said: ‘Since the presentations we have had lengthy 
discussions with the young people present. It causes some of 
them to think seriously about their criminal careers and where 
their criminal conduct was leading them. This must be good | 
Consequently, we decided to make a return visit to the centres. 


The project is very much in its infancy. Many good contacts 
have been made in the local area and around the country. Our 
first school visits have gone extremely well. Our next hurdle is 
securing finance for the day-to-day running of the project, 
including the funding of two full-time workers and the buying 
of a van. The support of the police, local education authorities 
and individuals, has been tremendous. The project has already 
proved the need for itself many times aver. We are well into the 
first full academic year, and our knowledge and experience are 
growing all the time. 


If anyone would like to know more about the project or feels 
that they may be able to help in any way, they might like to 
contact me at: Toc H Community House, 2 St Peter’s Road, 
Highfields, Leicester LE2 IDA. Tel: 0533 546717. 
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Grendon Underwood is a prison with a difference. 
Judith Rice reports. 


‘There's no grassing in here — it’s called therapeutic feedback’: 
one of the inmates sums up the regime at Grendon Underwood 
in Buckinghamshire. As a top-security jail and therapeutic 
community in one, it’s unique in the country. Those admitted 
usually have personality disorders and a pattern of persistent 
anti-social behaviour. Crimes range from incest to murder, and a 
high proportion of the men have a long history of violence. The 
system hinges on individual commitment — the men must want 
to change, so though all are medically referred nobody goes to 
Grendon unless he wants to. They must also be able to face 
considerable emotional and psychological unheaval, and to take 
responsibility for their own actions. For these reasons, the 
psychotic or the severely disturbed are not admitted. Hence the 
paradox that Grendon, set up as Britain's only ‘psychiatric 
prison’ in 1962, has no prisoners (other than those in the 
special hospital unit) who are officially classified as ‘mentally 
ill’, and functions efficiently with a governor who has no 
medical training. 


The prisoners stress how different Grendon is from other 
prisons they have known, above all in the absence of the usual 
‘nick culture’. Community overrides clannishness: ‘screws’ 
must be seen as helpers, the tabu against ‘grassing’ destroyed, 
and the strict no-violence rule obeyed, if a lifetime’s habits are 
to be changed. Those who cannot cope return to their original 
prison — some wil] try again. Some come in the early stages of 
their sentence, some far later — one man I spoke to had already 
served some 13 years elsewhere. ‘Staying at Grendon’ becomes 
an aim secondary only to release, and is seen as a means of 
making freedom permanent. Most want to make a go of living a 
better sort of life. ‘Because you feel bad about your crime, or 
because you want a better quality of life?', I asked. ‘A bit of 
both, I suppose’, said one young man, himself serving life for 
murder. 


‘There's a smell 
of austerity and 
disinfectant’ 


It’s grim enough at first sight, sitting gloomily like some ancient 
impregnable city behind its ghastly grey unturretted walls. 
Heavy iron doors are slammed behind you and locked by 
massive keys chained to staff waists. Long stony corridors of 
shinily dull institutional paint lead off out of view. There is a 
smell of austerity and disinfectant. But you quickly notice that 
the atmosphere is as open as enclosure permits, that the 
prisoners as well as the officers give you friendly smiles of 
greeting, and that there's a back-slapping camaraderie between 
the staff and the inmates. The men l spoke to were friendly and 
interesting and treated me with great courtesy; yet I never 
forgot why they were there, nor was I encouraged to. In 
Question Time, when for an hour the prisoners chat informally 
to visitors without staff, each man introduced himself, stating 
his sentence and his crime. Everything was very still. Later there 
was lots of laughter and joking; yet it was peculiarly 
disconcerting to find myself sitting next to a murderer, listening 
to a rapist, shaking hands with a child abuser. 
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The outside of Grendon Underwood Prison. 


Some may claim that Grendon men get it easy; that all this 
talking is no more than a parody of justice. But for the 
established criminal, institutionally hardened, it can be far more 
pruelling to explore motives and weaknesses than to slide into 
the easy groove awaiting him in a conventional prison, where 
roles are clearly marked and analysis in short supply. Facing up 
to the truth is hardest of all. Arguably, those who benefit most 
from Grendon are those for whom the process has begun earlier. 
One man described how the feeling that he’d somehow hit the 
lowest of the low had spurred him to look for a way to change 
and to seek admission there. That he wasn’t alone was clear 
from the nods around the room. 


‘No prison can 
be truly 
democratic’ 


After a short period in the assessment unit, new inmates enter 
One of the five wings, each one a self-contained therapeutic 
community. There are some 40 prisoners in each, divided into 
small groups of about eight. The groups meet daily and are the 
heart of the process. This is where relationships are built up 
between officers and prisoners: for though the authority of the 
former is respected, the emphasis is on the discipline of 
informality and communication, rather than on that of the 
stick. One officer, talking about a man with a serious history of 
violence, remarked: ‘Jn a conventional prison I wouldn't 
approach him witha 10 foot pole. But here I would let him play 
with my children’ * This, too, is where vital close relationships 
between inmates are formed. Individual psychotherapy and 
drugs are scarcely used at Grendon; the ‘treatment’ happens in 
the groups, where prisoners help themselves and cach other. It is 
because of this system that Grendon can survive without ‘Rule 
43’, which ensures that sex offenders are generally segregated 
for their own protection. Here, they mingle with criminals of 


other types. It's part of the absence of ‘nick culture’. and it 
works to the benefit of all. 


Three times a week there are wing meetings, attended by all the 
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staff and prisoners on the wing. Here relationships and matters 
of policy can be discussed — but no prison can be truly 
democratic, and that is acknowledged. The meeting I attended 
was unusual, in that three men were up for their regular 
assessment. Every few months, each prisoner must go through a 
discussion about his future, and can only stay on at Grendon if 
a majority of the staff and of the prisoners agree. On this 
occasion the three men took it in turns to explain to a roomful 
of attentive listeners why they felt they should remain. They 
were visibly nervous despite their preparation; one clutched a 
crumpled sheet of notes in his hand. A barrage of questions met 
them: were they being realistic? Could they be trusted? What 
evidence of change was there? How were things at home? Gruff 
sentences of reassurance were scattered in between; if a prisoner 
felt he’d overstepped the mark, he apologised. The votes were 
taken: the three men stayed. 


‘Most re-convictions 
are for less 
serious offences ' 


Does Grendon work? The answer is complex: there’s no real 
agreement on what prisons are for, or how they should be 
assessed. Many of Grendon’s inmates will re-offend, as will 
many of the inmates of our other prisons. Grendon does no 
worse than others in this respect, and since its intake consists 
largely of men established in a pattern of offence and 
re-offence, this must be to its credit. Arguably, too, the 
Statistics are misleading, since they include a// those who are 
admitted to Grendon — the evidence is that those who really 
benefit from the regime are those who stay for at least 13 
months, yet the figures include those who leave after only two 
or three. And finally, as the prisoners themselves were keen to 
point out, most re-convictions from Grendon are for less serious 
offences: a burglar might turn to forgery, as one man succinctly 
put it. 


But Grendon cannot simply be judged by these criteria. It’s a 
therapeutic community as well as a prison: and in therapeutic 
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Photos: Michael J. Morgan 


The Governor — Mr Michael Selby. 


terms, it does well. Research has shown a marked increase in the 
average inmate's self-esteem: indeed, it seems that Grendon 
does a lot to overturn the decrease in self-worth which 
prolonged institutionalisation has induced in many. One 
prisoner expressed this great surge in self-confidence in his own 
way during Question Time: ‘Two years ago I could never have 
walked into a room and talked to three strange women like I 
have today, ‘cause I'd have felt so inadequate’ But it was clear 
too that realising that he had such strong feelings of inadequacy 
had been half the battle: ‘7 only recognised one emotion in 
myself before’, he said, ‘and that was anger’. Fear, shyness and 
humiliation had all been expressed in physical or verbal 
violence. It is because of its persistence and achievements with 
people such as this that Grendon is held in such high regard. It 
‘uniquely confronts violence head-on, not with reciprocal 
violence, but with cool, constructive, down-to-earth analysis ' in 
the words of Lord Hutchinson, in a speech in 1986. He went on 
to point out that this was not only helping the current inmates, 
but was building up a storehouse of information; ‘a great fund 
of knowledge as to why men repeatedly resort to violent 
anti-social behaviour ’. 


One of the most important ‘side-effects’ of Grendon’s 
therapeutic success is the mellowing of attitudes towards 
authority figures (such as prison officers and the police) that 
many experience. But Jack Wright, one of the prison’s 
psychiatrists, claims that there are many more, and that it serves 
a vital function in ‘handling difficult and disruptive people’ who 
would otherwise be causing havoc elsewhere. He insists that we 
look at a whole range of areas in which he believes Grendon has 
a beneficial effect — the burden on the welfare state, family 
integrity, the levels of domestic violence and of alcohol abuse, 
and delinquency in the offspring of offenders. Anyway — isn’t it 
just a better way to run a prison? 


* Quoted in ‘Psychiatric Aspects of Imprisonment’ 
— by J Gunn and others. 


VOUTI =" 
letters 


We reserve the right to edit letters. 
Only letters with full name and address 
will be considered for publication. 


Homosexuality 


Sue Biggerstaff's article (Point 3, April) 
is obviously written by someone who 
wishes 10 be compassionate and 
understanding towards homosexuals and 
lesbians, and she exposes some of the 
prejudiced attitudes towards them. It 
seems to me, however, that she has not 
thought sufficiently about the nature of 
homosexuality and its origin. She may 
share the views of many of the Gay 
Christian Movement who argue thus. God 
made me as I am with homosexual rather 
than heterosexual instincts/ inclinations; 
therefore 1 have a right as a human being 
to express and satisfy my sexual desires in 
a homosexual relationship. Some would 
restrict this to relationships not involving 
physical intercourse, but others believe 
such acts are justified. Some gay clergy 
have drawn up services for the blessing of 
gay and lesbian relationships, and some 
have even conducted gay marriage 
services. 

Such a view does not allow any 
place for a doctrine of original sin, nor 
does it allow the belief that homosexual 
tendencies may result from the image of 
God being marred in us as a result of our 
parents) or our own sin, or the 
inadequacies of our upbringing by our 
parents, especially in our earliest years 
There is ample evidence from the 
researches and case-books of psychiatrists 
to show thal a man may be ‘turned off’ 
women because of the nature and 
character of his mother and his 
experience at her hands from the moment 
of his birth onwards. The same may apply 
fo a woman's experience in relation to 
her father. The unfortunate thing about 
the Gay Christian Movement is that. by 
encouraging people to affirm their 
homosexual or lesbian tendencies, il 
prevenis them finding healing and the 
fulness of life which is God's will for us, 
either within marriage wilh a partner of 
the opposite sex, or as a celibate. Within 
the orthodox Christian position there is 
still a place for warm and loving 
relationships between those of the same 
sex. (I have used the word ‘homosexual’ 
once or twice in its basic meaning of 
those who are sexually attracted to their 
own sex, and therefore it includes 
lesbians as well as gay men.) 


Rev John Tabor 
Berkhamsted 


i ? 
So — lesbians and gay men are diseased? 


Erom his letter 1 gather that Tom Spear 
thinks homosexuality to be a physical 
illness — at least he's not going to suggest 
psychiatric treatment. But isn t a physical 
disease something that prevents 
day-to-day normal activity? (For il it 
doesn't incapacitate in any way. In what 
sense can it be an illness? ) 
Homosexuality does not incapacitate, 
though prejudiced societal reaction may. 

As is well known the Bible can be 
quoted in support of virtually any 
argument, so it is difficult to determine 
what to accept as scripturally based moral 
norms. The Christian community is itself 
split on the issue. 

Mr Spear links homosexuality 
both with rape (directly) and 
prostitution (indirectly ). He also terms it 
lustful (presumably meaning that it 
indicates an abnormal depraved desire). 
Homosexuality is no more lustful (and 
often less so) than any other sexual 
activity. When we look at the issue 
historically we sce that the ‘normality’ or 
otherwise of homosexuality has always 
been culturally determined — in many 
socictics it has been considered perfectly 
acceptable and in some cases desirable. 
The comparison with rape - which by 
definition is the forcible violation of 
another — is inappropriate. Homosexuality 
is very different. It is not the selling of 
oneself to another. It is not forced by 
economic necessity — and it is stupid to 
condemn society for its presence (though 
society's response is reprehensible). To 
link the two indicates a misunderstanding 
of both and thus unmasks prejudice. 

Unless Mr Spear can prove 
conclusively that he has the absolute 
truth on this matter | would hope he be 
more tolerant. He can dislike 
homosexuals if he wishes that is his 
choice, But why he dislikes people who, 
in his view, are ill is beyond me. Does he 
dislike people with measles? What then is 
his motivation? 


Clive Baldwin 
Blackpool 


Porn and Principle 


Tim Day (Point 3, June) is eloquent but 
wrong. llis defence of pornography rests 
upon a naive and unjustified acceptance 
of that ‘world’s opinion’ which Tou H 
members are committed 10 reckon 
nothing of. 

No one disputes that ‘The sex 
drive is a basic passion’ Vowever, the 
enjoyment of this gift is undermined 
when lust for a body makes us blind to 
the person who inhabits it be that 
person a model, a child, a husband or a 
wife. Such blindness is all tog common. 
Using cach other for selfish gratification 
ts a temptation to which we are all prone. 
Pornography does not help. Its principle 
is lo arouse anonymously. to promote 
passion without care and tenderness. The 


fact that 66% of readers of a Dani 
magazine look al pornography is sure, 
neither here nor there. 100% of thee 
readers may pick their noses and spit at 
blacks but that would not justify either 
practice. 

Tim writes that “ . . people ih 
have loving and caring relationships with 
each other...’ Perhaps he is living in i 
different world to me. | do know those 
who have a decp. tender and intimate 
love and care for cach other: a 
relationship that holds under all the 
pressures. Such couples are rare. During 
my time in Toc H | have been more 
conscious of our failures in faithfulness 
and respectful submission to each other's 
interest. ‘Loving and caring relationships 

.’ cannot be easily assumed or entered 
into. It docs not help them to have 
marginal hindrances like pornography 
made the subject of special pleading and 
specious reasoning. 


David Mayhew 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Unfortunately Tim Day’s letter (June 
Point 3) fails to make a vital distinction 
between pornography and art. Art 
respects the person, porn depends on the 
degradation of a person to bring sexual 
arousal and excitement. It is the intention 
behind the picture that is important. 
Pornographic pictures thrive on the 
stereotypes of men and women and 
destroy the individual's uniqueness. Some 
people are fooled by the painting of a 
nude surrounded by a gilt frame: it must 
be art as it’s not in a porn magazine. 
However this can also be considered to be 
a subtle form of porn. Women are 
depicted in quite a different way to men 
because the onlooker is assumed to be 
male and so the picture will be composed 
to please ‘him’. 

Whether viewed by men or 
women the influence of porn is subtle but 
powerful and can never enhance the 
promotion of loving, caring relationships 
between men and women. By banning 
pornographic magazines and explaining 
why, Toc M has moved several steps 
forward in a positive direction. 


Mary Helme 
Bucknall, Staffs 


Belligerent Christians? 


I refer to a letter by the Rev Arthur 
Collins in the June Point 3. His attack on 
the Socialis! Workers’ Party, of which | 
am a member. was disgusting. We are not 
full of ardent feminists, as was suggested, 
and are lar from ‘infantile’ We look for 
the real reasons for why people are 
Starving in this world. why there is racism 
and sexism. H is the Christians’ refusal to 
realise that starvation etc, stems from 
political problems, that causes these 
horrific injustices 10 continue. It did not 
Surprise me that Rev Collins brought up a 


a 


ory about war. Many Christians seem to 
a aty war; after all, they have started so 
en throughout the ages. The Swp 
Pes for peace and social justice. 


Stewart Frank 
North Yorkshire 


sparkbrook 


Ke 8 member of the Sparkbrook 
Association for 20 years, may I correct 
some of Sue Biggerstaff’s article (June 
point 3). The Family Centre did not go 
downhill through the bar; the Centre was 
in use seven nights a week. The 
management committee would not back 
the chairman or myself as secretary, in 
matters to do with the running of the bar. 
The Centre continued to make money 
and the advice centre and the nursery 
were well used. The decision to close it 
down was taken by the City Council, 
after ‘left-wingers’ from the advice centre 
tried to oust the council representatives 
from the committee. 


M Spragg 
Birmingham 


With reference to the article in June’s 
Point 3 about Sparkbrook, we as 
members of Sparkbrook Association 
Management Committee wish to point 
out our disquict and anger at the way our 


organisation was portrayed in your 
publication. The references to 
Sparkbrook Association were not 


properly researched and showed a very 
poor standard of journalism. We strongly 
object to the term ‘racist’ being used to 
describe the committee and staff. Your 
article has damaged the reputation of our 
organisation and we would like to see the 
balance redressed by the publication of 
this letter. 


M Afzal (Chairman) 
F Waddell (Warden) 
Sparkbrook Association 


It is perhaps necessary to stress that the 
article in question made no judgement 
itself, merely reported the public 
Perception of the previous committee and 
staff. Ed 


Point 3’s New Look 


We would like to thank yourself and Sue 
Biggerstaff for all the hard work you 
have put into reshaping Point 3. As a 
committee we feel that Point 3 is playing 
4 major part in helping with project 
development, as we now have a magazine 
that we can take out and distribute to a 
Wider range of people. We have had 
excellent feed-back from outside 
Organisations who feel that Point 3 is an 
Up-to-date magazine that is tackling issues 
that concern people today. 


Mick Tierney 
on behalf of the 
National Projects sub-Committee 


* community relations 


Racial Justice 


l am very excited 


th i 
challenging us to fi at the CEC is 


nk seriously about 
by putting out its 


statement on ‘Racial Justice’ (Point 3 


ae a condemning racism the CEC is 
g the membership to look again at 

the first point of the Compass, which has 
greatly influenced my life and which was 
something I very often turned to at 
Talbot House, when from time to time } 
was asked what my work in the 
Bangladeshi community had to do with 
Toc H! A large number of members did 
support the work wholeheartedly, of 
course. The pioneering work we did in 
this field is still a topic of conversation 
amongst large numbers of Bangladeshi 
men in East London and the relationship 
of mutual trust and friendship built up 
between us all those years ago still exists. 
It is clear that the problem is not 

race, but colour, and this seems to me 
insane — which of course makes it even 
more dangerous. Here I have English, 
German, Irish and Spanish neighbours 
who are all friendly to each other, and 
they have been very kind in helping me 
settle in. Yet on my first day here, two of 
my English neighbours came round to 
say how relieved they were that | was 
white because they had heard that a man 
from Bangladesh was moving in. Thank 
goodness that at least they have no ill will 
to Germans or Irish — but then, they’re 
white. Was Jesus really as white as all the 
pictures of him suggest? Sadly. many 


good people, who are kind and 
considerate in so many ways, have this 
colour prejudice. Even within our 


movement there will be need for prayer 
and training to prepare us and to give us 
the courage to speak out against racism. l 
pray that we can help influence public 
opinion in the Christian approach to this 
problem. 


Peter East 
Alicante, Spain 


Overseas it is easy enough to berate 
apartheid. This is jumping on the 
bandwagon. But Toc H in South Africa 
openly opposed apartheid even before it 
became the subject of universal 
opprobrium. When Trevor Huddleston 
left South Africa after his praiseworthy 
stand at Sophiatown, just a few miles 
away Toc H was carrying on the spirit of 
his work building up non-racial groups at 
Coronationville and Noordgezicht (both 
coloured areas) and at Orlando, which is 
part of Soweto. Nelson Botile eventually 
became the black Chairman at Orlando 
and for many years was active in the 
national development of our movement. 
He is now area Mayor in those parts so 
often spotlighted in world news. Colour is 
longer an issue in South African 


no 
Toc H. Our membership is completely 
integrated. 

However, there are pragmatic 


difficulties to identify such as the 


difference of language, cultural traditions 
and living and social patterns. These have 
been tackled at weekend workshops, 
Tetreats and conferences where all of us 
discuss the difficulties together. The 
findings are contained in reports and 
memoranda, available to anyone wishing 
to read them. | plead that our basic 
standards remain intact and that, both in 
your country and ours, we firmly resist 
the temptation to accommodate a 
political fashion in the hope of becoming 
more acceptable. 


Eddie Edwards 
Birchleigh, South Africa 


The Editor reminds correspondents 
that letters should deal with one issue 
at a time. 


sreview 


Bridging the gap 
Summons to Serve 
by Richard Atherton 


Published by Geoffrey Chapman 
Price: £5.95 


Richard Atherton'’s book is a timely 
attempt to bridge the knowledge gap 
between the world of the prisoner and 
the world outside. It is based on many 
years of ministry as a Christian prison 
chaplain, mostly in Liverpool — one of 
our more notorious penal establishments. 


The lucid style aims at a wide 
readership, but the book also offers 
guidance and background for the 


chaplaincy or for anyone making a 
serious enquiry as to whether they have 
anything to offer in a personal. voluntary 
way to the prisoner or ex-prisoner. 


There is very little information available 
on our penal history from the chaplaincy 
perspective, and for that alone this book 
should be warmly welcomed. It reflects 
spiritual insights and probes the fallen 
nature of mankind. His writing shows a 
loving commitment to a total parish 
behind a forbidding wall. The aim of the 
book is to create a greater understanding 
of the work of the chaplaincy within 
prisons, to bring about the supportive and 
prayerful interest of many who have 
never been beyond a prison wall from the 
outside, and to be of encouragement to 
those who temporarily are confined 
within or who work, or are attracted to 
work, within the prison system. 


Atherton summarises the approaches to 
the treatment of crime and prisoners aver 
the last four centuries. Psychology, 
medicine. the chemical masking of 
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problem emotions, vocational training 
and the education of prisoners to degree 


level. are in themselves seen as 
insufficient to meet a prisoner's needs of 
significant security and self-worth. The 
book is well researched. and apt quotes 
begin each of the ten chapters; my 
favourite is from chapter four: ‘The 
degree of civilisation in a society can be 
judged by entering its prisons’ 
(Dostoevsky). There are over 160 cross 
references and scores of historical facts 
and he draws generously on prisoners’ 
comments (expletives deleted! ). 


During his historical overview he touches 
on the era when Toc H itself took a part 
in influencing penal reform, during ‘the 
golden age of prisons and borstal systems 
under the commissioner of prisons, Alex 
Patterson, from 1922 to World War IT’. 
Sir Alex seems to have been instrumental 
in accelerating the abolition of the silence 
rule, broad-arrow clothing, the cropped 
prison haircut, the introduction of eight 
hours’ work for every prisoner and open 
institutions during the war. There was a 
great belief in prisons as reforming 
institutions between the wars, but in the 
60s and 70s this almost disappeared — 
apart from Grendon, once described as 
the ‘brightest jewel in the prison system’, 
(see pages ). The security problems and 
overcrowding seem to have brought about 
a gradual shift since the 50s from a 
penological optimism to one of 
pessimism. The author believes there is a 
spiritual revival within the prison system 
light now, with the denominations 
working together closely. 


Theories and views on the causes of crime 
are given an airing in a way which the 


average layman wil easily grasp. 
Typically, no simple solutions are 
proferred — although there are a few 


leads, for example the healing Grace 
arising from a repentant heart is referred 
to. As Selwyn Hughes once said, ‘a heart 
transplant’ is necessary. The damage of 
prison processes on self-esteem, marriage 
and family relationships is not 
overlooked. Neither is the good that 
many prisoners do for one another and 
for society. 


Chaplains, whether RC, C of E or Free 
Church, are seen as the focal point of the 
Church’s lay and ordained ministry in 
prisons; chaplains act as ambassadors for 
healing and reconciliation; and are a 
bridge between the phoney society of 
prison and wider society with all its 
paradoxes, pressures and permissiveness. 


WM Paul Rogoff served as a probation 
officer in Birmingham and Grendon 
Underwood prisons. 


Sdate 


new 
members___| 


The following new members were 
registered during May / June: 


Mrs Margery K Cliff (Camborne J), Keith 
H Lamdin (Central Branch), Wallace W A 
Hook, Mr D D Jones, Graham Townley 
(Clacton-on-Sea M), Rev Stanton T 
Evans, Hywel W Richards (Dolgellau M), 
Mrs Jill Till (Elmstead J), Hubert J 
Snewin (Goring-by-Sea M), Mrs Kathleen 
M Haig (Hitchin W), Miss Clare Burgin 
(Leeds District), Mrs Margaret Stevenson 
(Levenmouth J) Mrs Emma L Robins 
(Nailsea W). 


Welcome to 13 new members. 


welcome__] 


to Angela Gregory and Alec Rose who 
are both working part time zi 
headquarters. Angela is responsible for 
Deeds of Covenant, and Alec is ą 
Computer Operator. 


farewell 


to Steve Knight and Tom McNamee who 
have just finished two years of work as 
Long Term Volunteers in the West 
Midlands. We wish them good luck for 
the future! 


to Eileen Cullen, who retired at the end 
of July from her post as Personal 
Assistant to the General Secretary, after 
14 years working at headquarters. 


to Doreen Ellis, Persona! Assistant to the 
International Officer, and Ray Cox, the 
Despatch and Stock Control Clerk at 
headquarters, who both left during July. 


obituaries__] 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In March 
Leslie F Alexander 
(South Sussex District ) 


In May 
F W ° Frank’ Burgess (Purton) 
John R Hart (Seaford) 
W T ‘Wally’ Hawes (Eastbourne ) 
Marjorie O Shears (Andover) 
Winifred A Sherwood (Cromford) 
David G Simpson (Warwickshire District) 
Cyril J H Stedman (Offa's Dyke District) 
Oliver Sutton 

(Melton & Charnwood District) 


In June 

Jack O Bond (Somerton) 

Rev Maurice J Cuttell (North Walsham) 
Doris Hibbert (Glamorgan District) 
Jonathan Parry (Conwy) 

A O ‘Gus’ Riggott (Budleigh Salterton) 


Not Previously Recorded 
Percy K Popay (Cam District) 
George W C Dyer 

(Dittons with Tolworth) 


apologies__] 


There was a mistake in last month’s 
Obituaries. It should have read: 


Reg Plimmer was a founder member of 
Conwy Branch. 


We apologise for any distress this may 
have caused to his family and friends. 


Tom Rae passed away in April. Although 
physically handicapped, he worked until a 
few years ago. A member of many years 
standing, he served in several branches and was 
involved with the local Cheshire Home, the 
blind and various other causes. A friend once 
said that he was the embodiment of the 
principles of Toc H. We thank God for him. 
RER 


It is with a deep sense of loss that Exeter 
Branch has to report the passing of George 
Sharples. After retiring to Teignmouth in 
1968, he still travelled the 12 miles to Excter at 
least once a week, where he was a staunch 
member of the branch and Treasurer until his 
death. George was a quietly spoken and caring 
man with a real sense of humour, to whom 
branch life was the very core of Toc H. Many 
people in these parts, and further afield, are 
going to miss a trucly reliable friend, 

PND 


Bramley Joint Branch regret to report that 
their former Chairman, John William (Jack) 
Anderson, diced on 16 April. He first became 
a member of Toc H in 1952. In recent years 
Jack had been in poor health, after having 
one leg amputated, yet he remained cheerful. 

JFP 


Hari Williams was an honorary member of 
Hagley and Birmingham District Branches. 
When he died, he was 103 years of age. As a 
child, he survived a shipwreck in which both 
his parents perished and he was adopted by a 
Maori family. He was one of the last if not the 
last survivor of the Boer War, in which he 
served as a civilian tracker and was the only 
scout to evade capture at Mafeking. In the lirst 
World War he fought as a cavalryman in France, 
Gallipoli and Mesopotamia and during World 
War II, he again survived when a ship he was on 
sank before reaching England. 

Hari had an indomitable spirit and a 
great sense of humour. At his cremation, the 
cortege was escorted by police outriders and 
the Last Post and Reveille were sounded: a 
last great tribute to a great man and a great 
survivor, 


We give thanks for their lives. 


De 
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points d4444< 


Mai Ladies Branch celebrated its 
401h Anniversary in June. Members were 
joined bY other branches along with the 
staff and residents of a local home for the 


elderly. 


Stockport Branch recently celebrated its 
65th birthday, with a concert by the 
Manchester Boys’ Choir. 


Nailsea Ladies’ Branch have presented a 
cheque for £200 to a local youth club. 
The money will help to buy a new 
minibus. 


Swindon District gave a ‘Donations and 
Presentations’ book to the Burton Hill 
School for disabled children in June. The 
book is in memory of Eric Brazier, a 
member of the Wooten Bassett and 
Purton Branches. Money from Eric's 
memorial fund has helped to provide 
furnishings for the school’s new 
classroom. 


Clacton-on-Sea Men's Branch marked its 
60th birthday with a dinner dance at the 
Waverly Hall Hotel, which was attended 
by 147 guests. One of the many projects 
undertaken by the branch, has been the 
Operation and maintenance of a 
minibus/ambulance which they hire out 
to clubs and local organisations. 


s LS p 
The Middlesbrough Little Theatre recently 
company at the presentation ceremony, W 


donated ISO to Webb House. Webb staff are 
hich was held in the Webb House canteen. 


Photo: The Huddersfie! ld Examiner 
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Members of Newsome Toc H recently raised £250 which was presented to disabled 
pupils at the local High School. The money is to be spent on new tracksuits. Kenneth 
Asquith, the Branch Treasurer, and Chairman Anthony Hodgson, are pictured here 
with the school’s deputy head and three of the pupils. 


In May, the Chard Guildhall was the 
setting for a Jubilee Guest Night 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of Chard 
Joint Branch. About 180 members and 
friends attended, and the guest speaker 
was the Director of Toc H, John Mitchell. 
The branch has produced a 
commemorative booklet which traces its 
history from 1938 through to the present 
day. 


mini-market 


Elmstead Joint Branch are holding a 
Mini-Market and Coffee Evening on 
Friday 12 August 1988 at 7.30pm in 
the Elmstead Community Centre. 
Admission: 25p, including coffee and 
biscuits. 


If anyone would like to donate items 


Vitae Branch raised £820 at 
a garage sale, most of which went towards 
the improvement of the branch premises ; 
10% was given to the Family Purse. 


for the stalls, 
0201622135217 


please telephone: 
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The Warden Manor Awards provide financial sup 
development of Toc H throughout the United Kingdom. The s 
need to follow the guidelines set out for the awards with an emp 


Warden Manor Awaic 


port on an annual basis to encourage the promotion and 
election panel has been particularly aware of the 
hasis again on work with the young and with the 


disadvantaged, especially in new areas of work with minority groups. Awards were made as follows: 


Northallerton Extension Group 
£250 


Bangor Brown Bread Action Group 
£800 

Bracknell Action (J) Group 

£400 


North East Region Projects Group 
£150 


Southern Region (Region Development) 
£100 


Thanet District 
£200 


Stockport District 
£500 


Willenhall Group 
£300 


South Devon District 
£300 (Project Support Group) 


Hollywood Manor 
£400 


Sparkbrook Project 
£500 


A children’s playscheme in Northallerton. Part of Phase 2 of a development 
programme which is the ‘Establishment of a project and the creation of a local group’. 


Three projects: the first, a week of outdoor activities with physically handicapped 
children; the second, a similar week with physically and mentally handicapped adults; 
and the third, a work and play week with a group of unemployed young people. _ 
Children’s playscheme — the first full-scale project by the group. 

Residential project at Colsterdale covering community work: a children’s playday; 


visiting the elderly; and conservation. 


A new project supporting a playscheme in Newbury. Working with the mentally 
handicapped. 


Holiday camp for 10/12-year-old boys from London. 

Holiday for 20 deaf children at Alison House. 

A working holiday for unemployed young people. 

Residential holiday at Lindridge House and Falmouth for children from the National 


Children’s Home. 


Intended to provide Toc H experience through group residential experience at 
Mundesley House for some of the residents of Hollywood Manor — a probation hostel. 


To create opportunities for youths in Birmingham Inner City, encouraging them to 
help their own community and to develop Toc H in the area. 


THE 1988 COMPETITION 
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Timothy Pantlin was last seen on the back cover of the July Point 3 wearing his Toc H 
T-shirt on the summit of Mount Polande in Nepal. We have just received this latest 
photo of him with Mount Everest in the background. Beat that! 


Calling all 
members 


Please . . . 


Do you have any church furniture, 
material or equipment on loan from 
Toc H? Things like communion 
vessels, crosses, etc? Please let us know 
in the Chaplaincy Office at HQ what 
you have, where it is, and who is 
responsible for it. Thank you. 


Rev Alan Johnson, Toc H HQ, 1 
Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, 
Bucks HP22 6BT. 


SEN s 


please! 


are lots of events going on 

und the country, such as regional 
aOl nds and discussions about 
ts jssues at REC and district 
var gs. It would be good to receive 
of them, as well as of 


There 


become in helping some lonely w 


S 
i nges. Elderly least to find companionship. 


resentation ceremonies and relatives die long Standing frie 

3 i : : nds m 

privet aah a couple off away; the office 1s no longer a os For f : z7 ae 

paragraphs will do! everyday life; the companionship of or further details of this scheme and a 
colleagues is lost newsletter, please send two self-addressed 


= and feelings of isolati i 
and loneliness take over. aii: envelopes to: ‘Solitaire’, PO Box 2, 


Hockley, Essex SS5 4QR. 


Photographs 


photographs for Point 3 do not have 
to be in black and white. Colour prints 
are quite acceptable and we do not 
need to have the negatives. 


TWO WEEKS FREE TRIAL 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


When taking an indoor shot using a 
flash, please try to avoid standing too 
close to the subject, as this will often 
result in ‘glare’. And remember: the 
more unusual the picture, the better! 


1989 DIARIES 


These are now available at the same 
price as last year: £1.00, including 
postage. It is once again a slim-line 
version, with Sunday start, and 
contains the usual essential Toc H 
information and addresses. Colour red. 


Lightweight aluminium tables 
with maximum strength, 
minimum weight, attractive 
appearance and folding easily for 
compact storage. A wide range of 
sizes and colour tops is available. 


Ideal indoors or outdoors for 
fund-raising events... 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
used nationwide in Schools, 
Church Hails, Clubs, Housing 
Associations. Hospitals... 
Please send for our FREE 
illustrated price-list with the 
opportunity to TRY A TABLE. 


GOPAK LTD 

FREEPOST, 

Dept TOC, ~ — Name saena ce ete) oie) el ote tele ot cet ani ee 

Range Road, 

Hythe, Kent, —— ASS) aa ct ay crew cle ite we) ee tae 

CT21 SBR 

No stamp needed — gt wet a te we ns sre ol nl a o cme Ce ce 


Please order from Toc H Publications 
Department, ! Forest Close, Wendover, 
Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT. 


Alternatively ring Postcode ....-....+0 sce uuu areren dena 
0303 65751 


Pride@aux House 


The Community and Fellowship of 
Friends Anonymous Service 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
Temittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is Sp a word (minimum 50p) plus VAT, 
to Point Three Magazine. Rates of display 
advertisements can be obtained from the 
Editorial Office, Toc H, 1 Forest Close, 
Wendover. Telephone: 0296 623911. 


ra hostel. It is the home 
God very real and 


Prideaux House is not a hotel, nor a boarding house, nor a 
of a community of people who have found their faith in 
relevant. 


tion in a homely atmosphere for 
d, theatres, shops, museums and 
conferences, courses, business 
elaxation. Perfect for groups or 


Our aim is to offer good quality accommoda 
that short break in London, near the West En 
concerts. Ideally suited for persons attending 
meetings, interviews, and for those in need of r 
Persons wanting peace and quiet. 


Accommodation is offered in The Stanley Coulson 
House and Centre in ten single (only) rooms, and all pr 
in Hackney. 


Each bedroom has a very high standard o ; 
There are good shower facilities, lounges, TV Room, small garden and the 


Community Chapel. Wholesome cooking is the norm. DTS To is 
not suitable for children, smokers and persons on specific orthodox : 


Hythe, Kent, luxury six berth Mobile Home. 
Owing to cancellations, we now have vacancies 
left this year: fully equipped with cooker, 
fridge, gas fire, WC, shower, TV, radio. 
Situated on pleasant site with club house and 
bus service, £60 per week including 
gas/electric. Contact: Tony Cock, 7 Tournay 
Close, Lympne, Hythe, Kent CT21 4LL. 
Tel: 0303 69407, 


Wing of our Community 
oceeds support our work 


f furbishing with own wash-basin. 


International clairvoyant and experienced 
healer. Postal readings available for £6.00. Send 
a SAE, date of birth and a photo (returnable) 
to: Constance Catchside, 14 Parkside Close, 
Churchdown, Gloucester GL3 IJR. 


For further information contact: : 
The Rev Gualter R de Mello, Prideaux House, Ecumenical Interfaith Senne: 
10 Church Crescent, London, E9 7DL. Telephone: 0! 986 2235. 


(lf writing, state name of paper, quoting ‘ACC/87’.) 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs. diaries, etc gold stamped to 
your requirements. Details: Northern Novelties, 
Bradford BD3 8BT, 
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The London Even 


SATURDAY 17 SEPTEMBER 1988 


A day of exciting events for all the family, followed by an all-night vigil 
to celebrate 25 years of Toc H projects 


REGENTS COLLEGE, REGENTS PARK, LONDON — 11.00AM TILL 9.00PM 


In the Big Marquee we present an all-day, varied performance of multi-cultural music — of which the provisional programme, 
and approximate times, are: — 


11.30am: A Bangladeshi children’s dance and music group. 

1.00pm: The Embers — Following the musical tradition of Dave Brubeck, The Embers radiate a unique jazz-rock 
fusion. From smouldering piano to scintillating percussion, the cool Embers have a growing reputation. 

2.15pm: The Flat Footers — From tap to jazz, the Flat Footers present a dazzling display of dance. 

3.00pm: Joji Hirota — A Japanese percussionist whose playing has a meditative quality derived from yoga and 
Buddhist teachings. 

4.00pm: Kiran Pal Singh — A leading exponent of the Santoor, a 100-stringed instrument from Kashmir. 

5.00pm: Sorelle di Musica — Two flautists with a musical imagination and a sense of humour! 

6.00pm: Take Two — A group who produce fine rock music from the twanging to the melodic. 
Face to Face — A creative and provocative drama group who have been on the fringe circuit for over seven 
years. 

7.00pm: Shalawambe — And to close the day this lively eight-piece band from Zambia. The five musicians and three 


dancers/singers will get you moving if all else has failed! An up-and-coming band, they’ve recently been 
booked by John Peel for summer recording sessions. 


9.00pm: Finish. 


And in the Small Marquee there will be a range of workshops from Musical Services to The Kite Workshop to the 
Flat Footers. 


There will also be a creche ...a free bouncy castle... AND LOTS MORE! 


PLEASE NOTE! 


a) We cannot provide food — so let's make this our very own ‘Glyndebourne’! Bring baskets, hampers, or brown paper bags 
with your lunch and tea...! 


b) Soft drinks will be available during the day, and there will be a bar for part of the evening. 


c) A map of the area will be sent with the tickets. 


d) Ticket numbers are limited — so book early! 


The Vigil 


SATURDAY 17 (10.00PM) TO SUNDAY 7.30AM) SEPTEMBER 
ST MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON 


Booking forms, and further details of the vigil, are available from: The Booking Secretary, The London Event, 
Toc H Headquarters, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT. 


- A full write-up of the event will appear in 
rgi re) next month’s Point 3. Until then, here are 


a couple of the clues which the teams had 


E i=} 
Two Cities to solve: how good are your powers of 
deduction? 


‘A Trail of Two Cities’ took place on 
July 16 and 17... but it isn’t too lateto 1. This name is shared by a knightly 


sponsor the teams! actor, one of the authors of the Four 

Points and a Toc H writer 
Any branch or person wanting to pledge commemorated at Newark Street 
an amount of money, has until — don't be so smart! 


September 30 to do so. Remember, the 

funds raised will enable people who have 2. This old vicar sounds like he should 
_ never been to Poperinge to make their carry a crook but, unlike his relative, 
POPERINGE > first visit. he never became a bishop. (Surname. ) 


Published by Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT and printed by The Chesham Press Ltd, Chesham, Bucks. 


